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A RED SISTER. 


By C. L. PIRKIS. 


Author of ‘*A Dateless Bargain,” ‘* At the Moment of 
Victory,” etc., ete. 


vada 
CHAPTER XXXY. 

THE sound of the men’s footsteps on the 
frosty road died away in the distance, and 
the silence of the winter twilight fell upon 
the pine-wood once more. 

Lady Honor pushed back her hat from 
her hot brows; her thoughts for the moment 
all one wild turmoil. 

She almost felt that she had heard too 
much, When she had vowed, in charac- 
teristic language, to solve the riddle of the 
Sphinx, she had not expected to light upon 
such a solution as this. 

Lois, no doubt through Lady Joan’s 
instrumentality, in a convent; Herrick, 
“‘whether by fair means or foul,” to be 
kept out of the way until certain things, 
no doubt in train now, should be accom- 
plished. These things held the foreground 
of her thoughts. Side by side with these, 
it seemed to her of little consequence that 
Lucy Harwood, of whom she knew next to 
nothing, should be placed as a semi-lunatic 
under a doctor’s care, or that Lady Joan 
should be suspected of having something 
on her conscience—it had not as yet 
dawned upon her what a fearful “some- 
thing ” that might be, 

Her first impulse was to hasten home, 
confront Lady Joan with the facts of 
which she had become possessed, speak 
her mind freely on the matter, and demand 
the name of the convent where Lois was 
located, in order to send it to Herrick. 

Second thoughts checked the indignant 
impulse, and counselled prudence, This 





was no light skirmish of her own in which 
she was engaged, a skirmish such as those 
she had fought over and over again with 
her Belgian schoolmistress on behalf of 
some oppressed governess-pupil ; but a battle 
the issue of which involved a man’s life- 
long happiness. One false step, a note of 
alarm sounded in Lady Joan's ear, and she 
felt that she might as well lay down her 
weapons and strike her flag at once, 

For the first time in her life she began 
to feel a distrust of her own powers, and 
her need of a counsellor. Yet, where 
was she to turn for one? It was self- 
evident that it was of first importance 
to get Herrick informed of the condition 
of things. Next in order came the igapera- 
tive necessity for discovering the convent 
where Lois was hidden, so that Herrick, on 
his return, might lose no time in bringing 
pressure to bear to induce her to renounce 
the religious life. ‘ A novice is not a nun,” 
said the girl to herself, trying to rekindle 
hope in her heart, “and there may yet bea 
chance for Herrick’s fature.” 

It was easy enough for her to say “that 
it was of first importance to get Herrick 
informed of the condition of things ;” but 
how was this to be done, if Lady Joan were 
as determined as Gallagher was to keep him 
away from Longridge, and chose to with- 
hold his address? He had been on the 
point of starting for California when he had 
last written, so Lady Joan had said that 
morning ; it stood to reason, therefore, that 
letters sent to the old address at New York 
might lie for weeks unclaimed. 

Once more she anathematised his ram- 
pant folly, not only in fleeing from the spot 
where his presence was most needed, but 
also in placing such implicit trust in his 
mother that he made her his sole corre- 
spondent, and depositary of his confidences, 
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Her thoughts naturally enough flew to 
M. Van Zandt as a likely person through 
whom to make enquiries as to the convents 
in England belonging to the Red Sisters, 
and thus perhaps get a clue to Lois’s 
hiding-place. She knew something about 
these Red Sisters; they had several convents 
in Belgium, and it occurred to her that if 
not in England, Lois might perhaps have 
been sent to one of these for her novitiate. 
This Sisterhood, she had heard, was one of 
the strictest of the contemplative orders. 
“ Redemptoristines, or nuns of the Most 
Holy Redeemer,” was their proper designa- 
tion ; but the red tunic which the Sisters 
habitually wore had won for them 
colloquially the term Gallagher had used. 
Their vows included one of perpetual en- 
closure, and the nuns she knew well enough 
were as much cut off from the world as if 
the grave had received them. 

While these thoughts in swift succession 
had been passing through her brain, she 
had remained standing among the shadows 
of the gloomy pines. Now the rapidly- 


increasing darkness began to warn her that 
she must hasten home if she did not wish 
a bevy of servants with lanterns sent out 
in search of her. 


She shuddered as she thought of what 
she was returning to; daily intercourse 
and companionship with Lady Joan in the 
future seemed to her intolerable, for ever 
so short a period. 

“How can I eat with her, breathe the 
same air, look her in the face, even, with- 
out telling her that I know of her wicked- 
ness, and am doing my best to thwart it?” 
she thought, as her feet carried her 
swiftly over the frozen tangle of the pine- 
wood. 

In her present frame of mind she felt 
that it would be impossible for her to sit 
down to dinner! with Lady Joan that 
night. She would, she thought, make 
some excuse, shut herself up in her room 
for the remainder of the evening, write 
her letters respectively to Herrick and 
M. Van Zandt, and carefully consider 
what, in Herrick’s interests —in the in- 
terest of truth and righteousness she 
might say—it behoved her to do. 

It was characteristic of her fearless, 
careless temperament, that she did not give 
a thought to the possibility of Lady Joan 
having discovered her absence from the 
house, and the sharp reprimand which 
might even now be awaiting her return. 

She made no attempt to enter by any 
but the big front entrance, where, neces- 





sarily, she had to ring for admission. The 
Castle was shuttered and lighted from top 
to bottom. 

As she entered, the butler greeted her 
solemnly with the intimation that the 
dressing-bell had sounded twenty minutes 
ago; and half-way across the hall a foot- 
man came forward to say that “my lady” 
wished to speak with her in the library. 

Lady Honor at once turned her steps 
thither. Only yesterday, if she had re- 
ceived such an intimation as this, she 
would have clapped her hands and cried, 
“Glorious! Now for a pitched battle!” 
To-day, however, she was in a frame of 
mind to which pitched battles seemed tire- 
some things. Side by side with the story 
of Herrick’s luckless love-making, every- 
thing else in life seemed for the moment 
to be of “ colossal insignificance.” 

Coming in fresh from the keen, frosty 
air, the temperature of the library seemed 
to Lady Honor stifling—suited rather to 
the exigencies of orchids than those of 
human beings. Nevertheless, there sat 
Lady Joan as usual, cowering over the fire, 
her feet absolutely resting on the brass 
“dogs” which supported the big logs. 

The lights of the room were turned very 
low, but the leaping, crackling flames of 
the logs threw a bright glow on Lady 
Joan’s pale face and stately figure. She 
was already dressed for dinner, her black 
ostrich fan lay beside her on a chair. 

“How is this, Honor?” she said, in a 
stern voice, and fixing a severe look on the 
girl’s hat and coat. ‘You surely do not 
need to be told that I disapprove of young 
girls taking lonely walks at this hour! 
Please explain.” 

Lady Honor laughed lightly. 

“ There isn’t much to explain, Aunt Joan. 
I had letters—no, one letter—that I par- 
ticularly wished to post myself, so I went 
to the village post-office to do so, Argus, 
who was with me, went off, paying calls on 
his acquaintance. I hunted after him, and 
consequently came in later than usual.” 

It cost the girl something to take the 
matter thus lightly. She was in a solemn 
frame of mind, and if she had not put 
steady restraint on herself, must have 
turned questioner, and faced her aunt with 
a few pointed questions which Lady Joan 
might have found difficult to answer. 

“ Later than usual,” repeated Lady Joan, 
in amazement; ‘are you in the habit of 
taking your letters—no, I beg your pardon, 
one letter—to the post-office in this extra- 
ordinary fashion ? ” 
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“Do you call it extraordinary,” again 
laughed Honor. “I see nothing extra- 
ordinary in being specially careful over 
letters to a special correspondent.” 

“ She will make me fight,” thought the 
girl, ‘‘so the sooner we get it over and be 
done with it the better.” 

“A special correspondent!” repeated Lady 
Joan, arching her brows. “ Will you be good 
enough to inform me who he or she may 
be #” 

“Oh, certainly, with a great deal of 
pleasure. He is M. Van Zandt, my late 
drawing master, the gentleman to whom I 
am engaged to be married.” 

“You—engaged to be married to a 
drawing master !” 

Lady Honor ought to have felt herself 
annihilated by the voice and manner in 
which these words were said. No 
shade of embarrassment, however, showed 
on her frank, careless face, She only said, 
with a slight touch of irritability : 

“Oh, Aunt Joan, don’t repeat every 
word I say in that fashion. It was stupid 
of father not to have told you all about it 
when he was here, it would have saved me 
such a lot of trouble.” 

Lady Joan drew along breath. “I can 
scarcely credit my hearing, that is why I 
require your words to be said twice over. 
Now I think over it, I remember your 
father said something about some im- 
pertinent advances——” 

“Stop !” said Honor, going close to her 
aunt, and taking off her hat that she might 
feel the steady fixed stare of her bright 
eyes, “no one in my hearing shall speak 
disrespectfully of M. Van Zandt. He did 
me an honour—it was no impertinence when 
he made me an offer of marriage.” 

The girl’s spirit was thoroughly aroused 
now. It was with difficulty that she pre- 
vented herself adding, as a sequel to her 
defence of her lover, “ You! you! who 
have been, and are doing on the sly, all 
sorts of wicked things; how dare you 
throw scorn on a man like M. Van 
Zandt ?” 

Lady Joan’s eyes for a moment drooped 
under Honor’s bright ones. Then sho 
rosé, with great dignity, from her 
chair. 

“T will not permit you to discuss this 
matter with mé, Honor, in this or any 
other fashion,” she said, with slow em- 
phasis. ‘But I warn you, I shall take 
what steps I deem right and necessary to 
protect a headstrong girl from her own 
folly. Meantime, I must insist that so 





long as you remain under my roof you 
make no more extraordinary excursions 
into the village at extraordinary hours, not 
even to post letters to M. Van Zandt, your 
late drawing master.” 

It was impossible for Lady Honor to 
ignore the sarcastic emphasis with which 
the final words were spoken. 

She made a little curtsy by way of 
acknowledgement for them, then turned 
towards the door. 

“Thank you, Aunt Joan,” she said, 
lightly, as before, ‘I’m glad to be dis- 
missed. And please don’t expect me down 
to dinner to-night. I’m rather tired, and 
I have a good deal to think of, and another 
letter to write to M. Van Zandt, Oh, 
and one to Herrick also, if you'll be good 
enough to give me his address,” 

As she said this, her bright, round eyes 
fixed themselves fall upon Lady Joan’s 
whita lids once more. 

And once again those white lids drooped, 
and there fell a moment of silence. Then 
Lady Joan recovered herself, and Honor 
had the answer she might have expected. 
It was: 

“Bring your letter to me when it is 
written, and I will enclose it in mine, I 
have not Herrick’s letter at hand at the 
moment.” 

“Thank you, it doosn’t matter,” an- 
swered Honor, curtly, as she left the 
room, regretting now that she had drawa 
her auat’s attention to her wish to cor- 
respond with Herrick, since it might 
possibly strike a note of warning. 

Her correspondence that night kept her 
pen in her hand till past midnight. In 
spite of her late hours, however, a letter to 
M. Van Zandt was dropped by her own 
hand into the village post-office before 
breakfast the next morning. 

Her letter to Herrick could not be so 
easily disposed of. How was she to get at 
his address, she wondered, for she knew it 
would be useless to approach her aunt 
again on the matter. The possibility that 
he might have written to Mr. Champ- 
neys, or the lawyer, Mr. McGowan, sug- 
gested itself, and she forthforth resolved 
at once to make enquiries of both these 
gentlemen. 

“T dare say it will set them both 
wondering what's up between Aunt Jo and 
me, that I can’t go direct to her for my in- 
formation,” she thought ; “but that won’t 
matter much, so long as I can get tidings 
to Herrick of his poor little sweet- 
heart.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI, 


NEARLY a week of warfare between aunt 
and niece followed. Lady Honor, when 
she found that she was, as she would have 
phrased it, “in for it,” carried on the 
skirmishing with unflagging energy. 

Her mental attitude towards her aunt, 
during the early part of that week at any 
rate, was one of anger more than slightly 
tinged with contempt. Later on, perhaps, 
when the secret of a dark night’s work 
would be brovght to light, horror and pity 
might take the place of that anger and 
contempt ; but for the present her feeling 
was simply one of scornful anger at being 
brovght to book for an infringement of 
the conventional by one who, there could 
be little doubt, was trampling under foot 
the first principles of truth and honour. 

On the day after Lady Honor’s late 
afternoon ramble, Lady Joan greeted her 
with the information that she had written 
to Lord Southmoor, telling him of what 
she was pleased to call Honor’s discreditable 
correspondence. Also to M. Van Zandt, 


asking him to inform her of the exact 
position in which he considered he stood 


towards her niece ; and at the same time 
telling bim that a matrimonial engagement 
between him and Lady Honor could in no 
circumstances receive the sanction of her 
family. 

‘‘T bave deemed it my duty to do this, 
Honor,” she said, in conclusion; “ for 
during your father’s absence from England, 
I stand in bis place towards you.” 

“With a difference,” replied Honor, 
promptly, “for my father, so far as I 
am concerned, bas never deemed anything 
his duty. But write away, Aunt Joan—a 
dozen letters if you like—to M, Van Zandt ; 
they won't have much effect after the one 
I sent him yesterday.” 

The next battle was fought two days 
later, when M. Van Zandt’s letter in reply 
to Lady Joan’s was received. 

“JT will read it to you, Honor, if you 
like,” said Lady Joan, coldly, formally, 
* he writes like a gentleman——” 

** Why, of course, how could he write in 
apy other fashion? That is equivalent to 
saying he has written with his fingers, not 
with his toes,” interrupted Honor ; ‘‘and as 
for reading it to me, there is not the 
slightest necessity to do so, I could tell you 
word for word what he has written.” 

Lady Joan arched her eyebrows, “I 
cannot credit such a thing,” she replied, 
formally as before. 





“‘T will prove it to you,” said Lady Honor, 
defiantly, “he begins with saying that you 
have written to him under a misappre- 
hension; that no engagement whatever | 
exists between us, for I am too young to 
be allowed to have an opinion on 80 
momentous a matter. Is it notso?” 

Lady Joan slightly bowed in affirmation. 

“He goes on to say,” Honor continued, 
“that had his landscape-painting been suc- 
cessful, and brought in the gold, he would 
not have looked upon a marriage with an 
English Earl’s daughter in the light of a 
mésalliance, for he comes of a long line of 
nobles—has, in fact, some of the best blood 
of old Flanders in his veins, although the 
terrible wars in the Low Countries have 
utterly deprived his family of their fortune 
and position. Is it not so?” 

Again Lady Joan bowed assent, and 
turned over the last page of M. Van 
Zandt’s letter, as if to check by it Lady 
Honor’s farther statements, 

“ Of course I know what he has written,” 
Jaughed the girl, noting the action. ‘He 
has said all this nonsense to me over and 
over again. And now I suppose he ends 
as he began, by saying, that these things 
being so. he will not allow me to consider 
myself affianced to him, although once in a 
moment of excitement he suffered himself 
to speak words of love to me.” 

Lady Joan closed M. Van Zandt’s letter. 

“ Honor, will you be good enough to 
tell me what was that moment of excite- 
ment ?” she asked, in a tone that seemed 
to imply she dreaded lest some indignity 
had been done to the family name. 

“Oh, certainly. It was nothing much. 
I fell into the canal just outside our school 
one day; I should have been drowned— 
not that that would have mattered much 
to anybody —if M. Van Zandt, who 
was just coming out of the house. hadn’t 
jumped in and dragged me out, When I 
came to I was very grateful; and from 
that day forward we’ve been engaged.” 

“ An engagement contracted under such 
conditions ” began Lady Joan. 

Lady Honor sharply interrupted her. 

“Oh, Aunt Joan, we'll continue the dis- 
cussion to-morrow, if you don’t mind, I 
must save this post to Henri, and scold 
him well for the ridiculous letter he has 
sent you.” 

And forthwith she had flown to her 
room, and there and then had dashed off 
a most characteristic epistle to M. Van 
Zandt, The first page consisted of a series 
of bluntly-put questions, thus : 
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Did he wish to make her tell false- 
hoods by the square yard? Had he for- 
gotten the times without number that she 
had assured him of her unalterable inten- 
tion of spending the day after her twenty- 
first birthday in his mother’s house? Did 
he absolutely intend to ignore the wish 
she had so often expressed of writing her 
name and title in full over a small shop on 
the Montagne de la Cour, devoted to the 
sale of lead-pencils and artists’ colours ? 
If, however, the truth was that he wished 
to wash his hands of her because she was 
so ugly and so poor, why not say so at 
once to her, and be done with it, instead of 
writing high-flown epistles to her relatives. 

On the next page she dropped the in- 
terrogative form for the imperative, and 
desired him to give up his romantic notions 
and listen to the dictates of his common- 
sense, 

The third page was less closely-written, 
containing merely the simple words : 

“ Without you, my Henri, I haven’t a 
friend in the world.” 

Over leaf there followed a postscript, 
begging him to let her have the result of 
his enquiries respecting the convents of 
the Red Sisters as speedily as possible, and 
entreating him to suggest any ways and 
means for tracing out Sister Héloise that 
might occur to him. 

While Lady Honor awaited a reply to 
this, she received letters respectively from 
Mr. McGowan and Mr. Champneys in 
answer to her enquiries for Herrick’s 
address. 

The gist of both letters was pretty much 
the same. The lawyer’s letter was couched 
in a slightly injured, indignant tone. He 
knew nothing of Mr. Gaskell’s movements, 
he said, for he had not once written to him, 
although he, Mr. McGowan, had over and 
over again written to his New York 
address, directing his attention to important 
matters of business. 

The reply from Mr. Champneys was to 
the effect that no necessity for communi- 
cating with Mr. Gaskell had arisen since 
he had left Longridge, all business details 
having been thoroughly arranged by him 
before starting ; and that if he—Mr. 
Champneys — had wished to refer any 
matter to Mr. Gaskell, he would have 
sent to the Castle for his address, con- 
cluding that Lady Joan would be kept in- 
formed by him of his movements. 

Lady Honor’s hopes fell as she read these 
letters. The fact of Mr. McGowan’s letters 
remaining unacknowledged, seemed to imply 





that letters addressed to Herrick at New 
York were not forwarded to him. Her 
course did not seem plain toher now. She 
looked angrily at the Castle letter-box, 
which she felt sure would sooner or 
later become the depository of letters to 
Herrick from his mother, and all sorts of 
wild schemes for rifling it filled her brain. 
In her present frame of mind she felt 
herself equal to the doings of deeds she 
would have scorned at another time. It 
was an altogether new experience for her 
to find herself in a dilemma in which her 
usual weapons of courage and straight- 
forwardness availed her nothing. 

Towards the end of that week the 
warfare between aunt and niece began to 
slacken. Lady Joan was the first to show 
signs of flagging. Lady Honor, on the 
principle that a battle once begun, should 
be fought out to its bitter end, made one 
or two vigorous efforts to arouse her aunt’s 
evidently waning courage, by pointed 
allusions to the wars which had, in times 
past, devastated the Netherlands, and the 
terrible manner in which certain noble 
families had suffered through them. 

Lady Joan did not take up the gauntlet. 
She had suddenly grown distrait, self- 
absorbed, preoccupied. To Honor’s fancy, 
she looked like one trying to think out a 
matter beyond her capabilities, or en- 
deavouring to carry on two trains of 
thought at the same moment. Whether 
rightly or wrongly, Lady Honor attributed 
her aunt’s suddenly changed manner to a 
second visit from the man whom she had 
dubbed “the serpent.” She looked im- 
patiently at the closed library door, behind 
which sat Lady Joan and “ the serpent” 
in close confabulation. 

“Tf those panels could speak, a fine tale 
of wickedness I should hear,” she said to 
herself, racking her brain to think of a 
hiding-place in the room, where, in the. 
interests of truth and justice, she could 
secrete herself, and so, perhaps, get hold of 
a thread which might help her to unravel 
the tangle of evil-doing by which she felt 
herself to be surrounded. 

The very air, to her fancy, seemed 
charged with wickedness of some myste- 
rious kind. Daily life at the Castle might 
be flowing on smoothly as ever; there, 
nevertheless, seemed to her an under- 
current to it—an undercurrent of some- 
thing strange, unknown, inexplicable— 
close to her eyes, yet she could not see it, 
close to her hand, and yet for the life of 
her she could not grasp it. 
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ON A CUMBRIAN ALTAR. 

WE are four days out from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne—not on grimy, straight-bowed, 
white-lettered steamer bound for Trieste, 
or Venice, or the Indies, or America, but 
on our own legs. Very dusty are our 
shooting-boots ; very dirty and torn our 
clothes, from much struggling over steep 
banks, and through burn and briar; very 
bronzed our faces; very unkempt and un- 
conventional altogether our personal ap- 
pearance, But oh! the bliss of the brief 
emancipation from the trammels of polite 
society, and the exactions of urban 
fashion ! 

Above us, from a sky of cloudless blue, 
the sun streams down, but is tempered by 
a gentle breeze, which blows sweetly on 
its southward journey from across trackless 
expanses of brown and purple Fell which 
know nought of dust, or grime, or impurity 
from century’s end to century’s end. 

Stretching upwards from our standpoint 
is a steepish, slippery bank of short, crisp 
grass, which slopes down from us until it 
meets pleasant meadows, dotted with mild- 
eyed oxen, and watered by that restless, 
foaming, intractable brown river of Irthing. 
The subject of our contemplation, and 
the object of an ascent, for which, as- 
suredly, under ordinary circumstances, we 
should have substituted a détour by the 
base of the hill, is a Roman altar, standing 
exactly as it has been unearthed a couple 
of days ago, after a sepulture of seventeen 
centuries. 

We have seen many wondrous and in- 
teresting objects since we started on our 
pilgrimage along the Wall of Hadrian, 
three days ago, from the grim old castle in 
the “canny toon”; but none of them 
have possessed for us quite the fascination 
that this worn, soiled, and yet marvellously 
preserved old relic of long bygone days has 
for us. Many hundreds of curious, critical, 
learned, ignorant, wondering, awe-stricken 
eyes have gazed on the ruins of Cilurnum 
at Chollerford; on the abutment of the 
ancient bridge which once crossed the 
South Tyne there; on the course of the 
Wall ditch hewed through the solid basalt 
at Limestone Bank ; on the remains of Pro- 
colitia, and of Housesteads, at the Chester- 
holm milestone, at the sturdy old Wall 
itself, rising and dipping, scaling crags, 
crossing burns, and traversing morasses ; 
but, at the most, only half-a-dozen people 
had ever seen this old altar-stone since it 





was hurried away from its position in the 
camp above us, and left to sleep away 
long centuries in the darkness of this hill- 
side, 

Let us decipher the legend on the stone. 
Decipher! Nay, small need is there for 
deciphering, when the letters appear as 
deep, and as clearly-cut to our nineteenth- 
century eyes, as when they were graven 
by the hand of the Legionary! Here it 
is : 

“To Jove the best and greatest. The 
first cohort of the Dacians, the (lian, 
under Julius Marcellinus of the Second or 
August Legion.” 

From the evidence of the scores of in- 
scribed stones unearthed at one time and 
another along the line of the Wall, we 
know that the garrisons of the vast work 
were principally foreigners — barbarians, 
drawn from all the dependencies of the 
Empire; men as peculiarly adapted for 
dealing with the wild Picts and hardly 
less wild Britons,.as are our Sikhs and 
Goorkhas for dealing with the frontier 
tribes with whom we are so constantly in- 
volved in war; men who, like our Sikhs 
and Goorkhas, required to be officered by 
Europeans. 

Hence it was that Marcellinus, an officer 
of the famous Second Legion—which had 
for its emblems a Pegasus and a sea-goat, 
which was known as the “ August,” and 
of which the head-quarters were down 
south, at Richborough, on the Kentish 
coast — has left his mark on a remote 
Cumbrian hill-side, 

We who are gaping at this old stone 
are not Dryasdusts, We are mere holiday 
tramps ; but we naturally ask the 
question : “‘ How did this altar get here, 
half-way up a steep hill-side, quite a 
hundred yards from the walls of the for- 
tress on the hill-top beyond?” 

Perhaps, if the station of Amboglanna 
was taken, sacked, and burnt by the bar- 
barians, as many a Roman station was, and 
the smoke of its buildings went up into 
the Northumbrian sky, the defenders, 
anxious to save their religious relics from 
sacrilege and profanation, hurried this 
altar away and buried it, just as they are 
supposed to have hurled religious objects 
into the pond at Carrowburgh, generally 
known as Coventina’s Well, meaning to 
return, take their vengeance, and recover 
it. 

Or, perhaps, in after times, after the 
last Roman Legion had quitted Britain, 
depredators, prowling about the empty, 
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deserted, but still standing town, left just 
as when the garrison marched out of it, for 
treasure or for building material, had 
thrust this stone away as useless, or had 
found it too unwieldy for transport, and 
had just dropped it half-way down the hill, 
and Nature had gently and quietly built 
a tomb around it. 

Or, perhaps——; but here we are 
gradually wandering away into the true 
Dryasdust happy hunting ground of guess 
and supposition, and, once landed there, 
farewell to all chance of a reasonable limit 
to this paper. 

Autolycus, standing by, tells us that 
the top of this altar has always been above 
ground, and has been used by him and his 
race as a seat, and by his sheep as a 
rubbing post. The rounded scroll work 
was nothing to him, and this monument of 
Dacian devotion might have gone on 
serving its base uses until it was sat and 
rubbed leval with the soil, had not one of 
that large body ,of North-country gentle- 
men, who are devoted to the antiquities of 
their grand old land, and who are con- 
stantly on the look-out for links binding 
the present to the past, chanced to see it, 
but two days before our arrival, and im- 
mediately caused it to be unearthed. What 
a clear, striking sermon do we not read in 
this old block of limestone, on the well- 
worn text of the mutability of human 
grandeur. 

What strange scenes old Julius Mar- 
cellinus must have witnessed during his 
official exile on this bleak, Cumbrian hill- 
top! Yet, stay— why old Julius Mar- 
cellinus? Far more likely is it that he 
was a stalwart young fellow, full of pluck 
and love of adventure, handy with the 
cestus, a good swimmer, and an awkward 
customer whether as guardian of that grim 
old wall there on the hill-top, looking as if 
about to topple down the cliff amongst 
the river boulders below, or as leader of his 
Dacians in the open. No place was 
Hadrian’s Wall, constantly exposed to 
attack by a brave foe, and swept by cruel 
changes of climate, for the grey-beard, or 
the man without thews ! Whatever he was, 
we repeat, “ Julius Marcellinus must have 
witnessed strange scenes during his exile up 
there in Amboglanna,” scenes so strange 
that amidst the present surroundings we 
have to stretch our capacity of imagin- 
Ing to the utmost, ere we can picture 
them. 

So pastoral, so peaceful, so typically 
English in the homely senses of the term, 





is the scene spread around us nineteenth 
century tourists, as we stand on the parapet 
of the South Gate of Amboglanna, that we 
find it hard to associate it with that dark, 
brutal, bloody period, during which Julius 
Marcellinus kept watch and ward here. 

We cannot see Irthing at our feet because 
of the intervention of the hill-side ; but we 
can watch it sparkling and creaming along 
its rocky bed at some distance, winding 
along the pleasant vale, just as, so says the 
Earl of Carlisle, Simois glides through the 
silver sands by the site of Troy. Faraway, 
over the irregular masses of trees, we see 
Tindale Fell, Biencathara, and Skiddaw, 
wild and lonely enough it is true, but 
softened and brightened by their sur- 
roundings of pastoral quiet and agricultural 
prosperity. 

All this, in the days of Julius Mar- 
cellinus, was wild forest, broken here and 
there by the bold, broad line of a Roman 
road, or by the less ostentatious course of 
a@ native trackway, swarming with animals 
and birds, which have long disappeared 
before the march of civilisation, and, per- 
haps with naked savages but a few degrees 
removed above them. If we wish to see, 
with some sort of accuracy, what Julius 
Marcellinus saw when he looked forth 
from turret or tower, we must cross the 
heaps of grass-grown rubbish which mark 
the lines of the streets and squares, the 
temples, and houses of Ambogianna, pass 
through the farm-house, and look north- 
wards. 

From here stretch far away as eye can 
reach, in front, to the right, and to the 
left, the Fells, glorious to us for their 
vigorous, healthy breeziness, their sweet- 
ness, their quiet, their raiment of purples, 
and browns, and greens, and russets ever 
changing as the skies above change; but 
to Marcellinus and his Dacians, a dark, 
mysterious land, fraught with constant ill 
and danger. 

Small wonder that the ditch on this side 
is so deep and broad, and that a piece of 
the old wall measures here seven feet in 
thickness, when we think how easy it must 
have been for an active, swift, fearless and 
vigilant foe to sweep across that dark 
country under cover of night or fog, in 
thousands, and burst like a torrent against 
the line of defence. Perhaps it was in 
gratitude for the repulse of such an attack, 
that Julius Marcellinus ordered an altar 
to be hewn and graven and dedicated to 
the giver of victories. 

Thus much remains of the Britain of 
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The rvins of three of its outer walls, three 
of its gates, here and there anexcavated build- 
ing, here and there a scu)ptured stone ; no- 
thing more, Yet, if we may judge by the 
remains of the eastern and best-preserved 
gate, Amboglanna must have been an im- 
posing, if not absolutely a handsome place ; 
and perhsps, from its proximity to other 
Roman towns and strongholds, not a bad 
station to be quartered at, in spite of its 
climate, and of the exhausting character of 
the military duties. 

At any rate, we feel pretty sure that if 
Julius Marcellinus had been gazetted to 
Bremenium, that lone, wild fortress in 
Redesdale under the Cheviots, or, worse 
stil], to Ad Fines, on the very frontier, he 
would have grumbled much more than 
when be exchanged pleasant Thanet for 
Amboglanna, 

He must have had plenty of excitement 
here, for the foe was never idle and never 
asleep ; and Amboglanna, from the fact of 
its being commanded by a hill on the 
north, was a comparatively weak joint in 
the Wall, and hence, no doubt, a constant 
object of attack. 

He had his amusements, too, no doubt. 
The towns of Petriena and Borcovicus were 
within essy reach, and we can almost 
picture the dandy officers of the Second 
obtaining Jeave for a few hours, in one 
or other of these places, where were other 
officers’ wives and daughters to be visited 
and made much of, or pretty, golden- 
baired barbarians to be inspected, and 
perhaps a fight between natives and wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre, or a hunting 
expedition to be attended, together with 
the discussion of news from the homes in 
the sunny Sovth, from which Julius 
Marcellinus and his brother cfficers were 
practica)ly further off than is an English 
cflicer of these days at the remotest Indian 
frentier post from Lendon. 

Time could never bave hung heavily on 
the hends of the Wall garrison, although 
they seem to have had ample leisure to 
beautify and decorate, if we may judge by 
the remains which have come down to us, 
The art displayed is certainly not of a high 
order, and was evidently the work of 
amateurs, idle soldiers, and such like ; but 
the abundance of it seems to show that the 
Jot of the Roman soldiers quartered in this 
bleak, inboepitable corner of the Empire, 
was not so bard as we are prone to imagine, 
and that if there was plenty of work there 





and domestic life very intimately with a 
sojourn on Wall duty. Nowhere in Roman 
Britain have fewer articles of feminine dress 
and ornament been found than along the 
Wall, and although we know by the evidence 
of inscribed stones that some officers did 
venture to bring their wives here, we are 
inclined to think that after a spell of the 
rugged, ruthless work of battling, and 
slaying, and tracking, the Roman officer, 
in the absence of humanising influences, was 
very much what French officers became in 
Algeria, before Algiers was a fashionable 
health resort, 

What was the fate of this old town about 
the remains of which we are wondering on 
this fair summer morning? Did the sea of 
battle come sweeping down over the Fells 
and morasses from the north, destroying 
all before it, lapping over and through the 
white gates of the Roman stronghold, 
rushing between its colonnades, along its 
streets, in and out of its houses, and pass 
on, leaving the rivers of blood to be drunk 
up by the flames of the burning town ? 

Or, after the last Legion had sailed from 
the beach at Richborough, did the old place 
simply drift silently and quietly away into | 
oblivion, as Memphis, and Thebes, and Sai, 
and Naucratis have drifted, eyed askance | 
by the natives, who whispered to each 
other strange stories of the wondrous race 
who built it, and lived in it, a haunt of | 
wild beasts, lonely, solitary, and glimmering 
on the hill-top, until a less simple and 
more practical generation discovered that 
it afforded stone good for use, and 
fashioned, and shaped as no man living 
could fashion and shape stone ? 

Who knows ? No history of Amboglanna | 
—if it ever had other history than that of | 
the ordinary frontier post, the history of 
victories and defeats, of slaughter and | 
rapine—has come down to us. No town | 
has ever sprung up in later times on the 
lines of the old Roman streets; no current 
of life has ever been introduced to disturb 
the ghosts of old days, except when the | 
farm-house on the northern side was built, 
The tourists come from Gilsland to picnic } 
amongst the grass-grown heaps ; antiquaries 
come from all parts to view them, to 
speculate about them, and to measure 
them ; but as yet, not even the spade and | 
the pick of the antiquary have more than 
scratched the surface of the grave-heap 
which covers Amboglanna. 

So we turn down the hill again, perhaps 
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a little saddened, in spite of blue skies and 
4 sunshine, after our morning sojourn in the 
far past, and are soon amidst scenes associ- 
ated with the romance of much later days 
—scenes in which the actors are Sir Walter 
Scott and Miss Charpentier, Guy Mannering, 
4 aod Meg Merrilies, Fighting Charlie Arm- 
strong and Robbie Barns, although more 
than once we turn round and fix our eyes 
4 on the glint of light against the distant 
dark hill-side which marks the altar of 
Julius Marcellinus. 





ON TRAVELLING THIRD-CLASS. 

WHEN we are all perfect republicans, 
there will of course be no distinction of 
class upon our various railways. The time 
is, no doubt, a little distant yet. We have 
a good many prejudices toovercome, The 
Dachess of Lea and Lady Whitechapel 
j will by that time have been compelled 
q by public opinion, whose servile slaves 
they are, to go about the world as plain 
Mrs. Lea and Mrs. Whitechapel. Heaven 
only knows whether they and their sisters 
will survive this rude injunction of the new 
epoch. But that the calamity is in pickle 
for them, I suppose not one meditative 
prophet in ten, whose prophecies claim to 
be based on reason and not imagination, 
can find it in him to doubt. 

The privileges of rank will die hard. It 
will not be enough to disestablish our 
nobility of those titles which custom and 
inherited instincts have made to be re- 
garded with the odd sort of respect with 
j which we view them. You may smile in 
your inner man as you give this or that 
noble person honourable prefix which seems 
to imply that he is as much above you in 
intrinsic merit as the sky seems above the 
earth. All the same, unless you have 
vigorously shaken off all the traditions in 
which you were wrapped when, naked, you 
entered this world of convention, you are 
prone to admit that your titled gentleman 
is in a measure different from you. You 
may be his better in strength of limb and 
| dexterity at the multiplication-table ; but 
he beats you in blood. 

Mercy upon us! How our posterity will 
be amused at these feudal notions of ours, 
lingering on amongst us into the twentieth 
century of Christendom. Well, so they 
may be ; it is our lot to live in the midst 
of them, though they may be in a state of 
decadence, and that man lacks wit who 
quarrels “ 4 outrance” with the conditions 





of life which environ his epoch. It is one 
thing to be rastive under old customs, 
which one feels intuitively have become 
obsolete, though they may still exist ; but 
quite another to rush hither and thither 
upon the hearths, and into the very bed- 
chambers of mankind, waving the red flag 
of anarchy, and crying “ Death to all old 
institutions! Down with every established 
custom!” Action of this latter kiad is rude 
and interfering. Every man should havea 
voice in the creation or destraction of a 
thing in which he is likely to have, or has 
had, an interest; and if he pleases to save 
an ancient tradition from the universal 
annihilation with which it is menaced, he 
ought to be allowed to do so, in so far as he 
himself alone is concerned. 

I like travelling third-class because I 
feel that I am breathing a more nataral air 
than when I lounge upon the cushions of 
the superior carriages of the train. There 
are cushions enough in the third-class com- 
partments nowadays. That's nota little sig- 
nificant to the man who watches a straw to 
see which way the wind blows. We are 
not improving the first-class cars in the 
same ratio that we improve the third-class. 
It is the majority who are rising; the rich 
minority, the privileged minority, stand 
much where they stood before. You 
would expect, after a comparison between 
a third-class car of to-day and a quarter of 
a century ago, to find that the first-class 
car was a perfect little nest of luxary, with 
iced water, the journals, and pleasant-faced 
attendants at the command of its patrons. 
But we all know that, in Eagland, at least, 
such a picture of relative progress is 
mere chimera, 

Perhaps it may be fancy, but I think I 
would rather smell the honest clods upon 
the boots of the countryman, who edges 
into the midst of the third-class car, and 
bangs his implements upon the floor—or 
somebody’s toes—than sit in the cload of 
perfume that emanates from the lady of 
the first-class. I once had an old nurse 
whose detestation of all sweet odours was 
cartied to such a pitch, that she preferred 
what is vulgarly called a stink to an 
agreeable smell. 

There is such naiveness, too, about the 
conduct of third-class travellers ia districts 
uncorrupted by the systematic invasion of 
their compartments by men and women 
whom society expects to pay first-class fare. 
In half an hour you may hear all the 
vicissitudes of a village during the last 
week, You may not know Mc. Chirms, 
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the curate, nor even the parish in which he 
works, Your vision of Ellen Hathaway 
may be purely romantic. Yet you feel that 
both the curate and Miss Hathaway are 
in a sense acquaintances when you bave 
heard every possible motive for their 
sudden and contemporaneous disappearance 
from the village discussed over and over 
again, with all the advantage that one 
sidelight of information after another is 
able to give. It is a shocking piece of 
drama ; but you can, without much effort, 
find plenty of excuse for them both. 

Tell me, moreover, if you are ever likely 
to be the wiser for a journey of fifty miles 
with three or four commonplace first-class 
travellers. The good people are so fast 
occupied with their own thovghts—we 
will suppose it, at least—that they utter 
not a word on the way, unless it is a 
reluctant “Thank you” from an outgoing 
passenger when you disturb yourself to 
open a door or a window for her con- 
venience. Is a first-class passenger likely 
to volunteer you a receipt for rheumatism 
quite unrivalled for efficacy, or to wish 
to compare babies with you; or at all 
eager to anathematise the weather because 
it is not perfect for hay-ingathering ; or 
interested in the extraordinary mortality 
among old folks which has of late been a 
feature of life in Dufton cum Dilly, a 
village in the Wolds ? 

I trow not. That bruised and battered 
old reed of politics is the only one that at 
all offers a hold to the dull intellect of the 
average first-class man. The money-market 
does not count; for is there a man living 
who travels first-class, and would, from 
pure generosity of soul, confide to a car-full 
of his fellow-creatures the fact that such 
and such a stock is, to bis certain know- 
ledge, arare good thing? It seems unlikely, 
or at least, if so, the confidence may be 
looked at very much askant; and you 
would do better to play “bear” to his 
good thing, rather than buy for a rise, 
As for the first-class ladies, they are utterly 
devoid of interest. When you have ad- 
mired the splendour of their gowns, and 
inhaled their perfumes, you have profited 
by them as much as you may. Mrs. 
Church, the Vicar’s wife, travels third- 
class, and with her, on the other hand, 
if you are lucky enough to have her for a 
neighbour, you may pass a very instructive 
hour or two on your way totown. I have 
even known a Cabinet Minister travel 
third-class, Of course he was not likely 
to be a very communicative person ; indeed, 





it is probable he took such a step only to 
hear what the common people said about 
him when they looked up from their news- 
papers. Still, such a traveller confers 
distinction upon his neighbours. 

Another thing. I do not reckon myself 
more of a coward than other integers of 
mankind ; yet it seems to me an appreciable 
point that one is a good deal safer ina 
third-class car than in a first-class car, 
Not, of course, as far as railway accidents 
are eoncerned. Oh dear, no. Quite the 
other way. In this likelihood, you are 
used as a protective buffer to Lady 
Hotspur, or that shrewd financier, Mr. 
Alchemy, whose discovery of a plain of 
silver dust has so enriched him that he 
can make the fortunes of a friend as easily 
as saying “ninety-nine.” What a diverting 
idea, is it not? There isa sudden, agonised 
whistling from your engine, a spasmodic 
effort to get the brake to work ten times 
as rapidly as its inventor meant it to, and 
then a crash. You are deprived of your 
senses for a moment, and the next moment 
you find the side of your compartment 
driven in like so much cardboard; you 
yourself have both your legs broken, while 
a couple of yards farther, in the next car, 
Lady Hotspur and Mr. Alchemy are com- 
plaining of the shock and the headache 
which are their equivalent for your frac- 
tured limbs. So much for the sacrifice of 
the masses to Mammon. It is by no 
means a chivalrous idea. The directors 
of railway companies must be congratulated 
from the outset upon their very judicious 
estimation of the comparative value of the 
moneyed classes and the working classes, 
And this, even apart from their own risks 
as members of a commercial society, liable 
to be called upon for indemnity in the 
case of the loss of life of a passenger. 

Thanks, however, to the vigilance and 
ability of our engineers, death by railway 
accident is not one of the grimmest of the 
hazards that daily dog our footsteps. 
When I argued about the security of third- 
class travelling, I meant rather that I 
would prefer, had I a pocket full of 
money, to enter a compartment half 
packed with the petticoats of a number 
of market women, than sit in lordly 
isolation in a first-class car. To be sure, 
wherever there is human contiguity, there 
is risk, But the chances are in your 
favour among third-class travellers. Ac- 
complished nineteenth century highway- 
men do not exercise their expensive arts 
in such plebeian places. The drugged 
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cigar, the galvanic ruse, or the chloro- 
formed handkerchief would be wasted 
upon the third-class traveller, even if the 
operator could get half the necessary 
assurance that he would, in a third-class 
car, have his victim to himself for the 
necessary spell of time. 

What, too, of the romance of juxta- 
position which is so peculiarly the property 
of the third-class traveller! A pretty 
maid enters the compartment with a blush, 
and perforce sits down at your right hand, 
and so near to you that you think you can 
feel the beating of her gentle, timid, young 
heart. If you are ever so wicked a person, 
she will all unconsciously confer a little 
sanctity upon you. It may be a case of 
Beauty and the Beast. No matter. You, 
though the Beast, are for the moment so 
interested in pretty Beauty that you forget 
your own ugliness, and indulge in harmless 
though very vain dreams about the maid, 
her circumstances, and the joy that might 
attend upon you, if by a “ coup de main” 
you were suddenly to win her affections, 
and so, with due celerity, make her Mrs. 
Beast for life. 

You never see a first-class beauty blush. 
If you are wise, you will assume that first- 
class beauties cannot blush. If not exactly 
born incapable, they soon become so, It 
is a great misfortune in them, and they 
deserve all the pity you can offer them. 
Feeling thus compassionate towards them, 
you can excuse them for the icy words 
and looks with which they acknowledge 
any trivial civility which it is in your 
power to pay them. They cannot help 
being so boorish—for boorish they really 
are, though little they suppose it. Their 
mothers are to blame, and the absurd code 
of social conduct which, in these last days 
of feudal and other prejudices, hints to 
them that they are very precious in- 
dividuals. A blush would make them 
adorable ; but a blush would be a confes- 
sion of weakness, inferiority, and I know 
not what else of feminine charm; and 
there is little enough possibility of charm 
in them. 

Then again, in a long journey, how your 
stomach is likely to suffer if you travel 
first-class, and submit to the restrictions 
which hedge in the first-class traveller. 
Dare you devour that packet of sandwiches, 
which your thoughtful wife or mother has 
pressed upon you for the journey, in the 
energy of her distrust of the provisions of 
refreshment-rooms—dare you devour it, I 
say, under the gaze of the eye-glass of your 





vis-a-vis, or the supercilious side-glance of 
your neighbour? Well, it is just pos- 
sible you dare. This is a century of 
heroes. We meet them in all the walks 
of life. Why not, too, in a first-class 
railway carriage? But, upon the whole, it 
is more probable that you are not, than that 
you are, a hero—at least, in this phase of 
the term. The odds are, therefore, that 
you choose rather to suffer the pangs of 
want, and the consciousness that your 
mother’s sandwiches are fast growing stale, 
than brave the consequences of the audacity 
required of you ere you can eat them with 
composure. 

I know well, of course, that it is not 
necessary to carry meat and drink in one’s 
pocket during a journey, in this enlightened 
age, in a country so civilised as ours. But, 
on the other hand, the alternative is as 
bad as if it were. Can a properly-con- 
stituted human being eat a dinner, or even 
a luncheon, in the twenty or five-and- 
twenty minutes, which is the utmost time 
the snorting steam-engine will give him for 
the feat? Americans can; but then they 
are accustomed to go fast. Their teeth 
work by electric-motor force; and as for 
their digestions, Heaven knows how they 
work, I speak as an Englishman, who 
proposes to lounge through life with his 
hands in his pockets, whenever that is pos- 
sible. And as such, I maintain against all 
comers that an animal may eat a dinner in 
twenty minutes; but a human being, un- 
less he have but the appetite of a sparrow, 
decidedly not. 

Look now on the other side of the 
picture. Your third-class passenger has 
no shame in his appetite and its needs. 
He is natural, from the sole of his large 
foot to the hair upon his head. And so, 
when his stomach begins to whisper in 
that quaint way it has, that there is 
nothing, or not very much material inside 
it, he does not delay to open the parcel 
that contains his dinner, and straightway 
he eats the contents. You need not hum 
and haw, and cough, and pucker your nose 
if his cheese is rather odoriferous, or if the 
perfume of his hard-boiled eggs makes you 
think ill of the hen that laid them. Let 
him be happy in his own artless way. 
And if he does—though it is probable he 
won’t—offer you a share of his feast, for 
goodness’ sake don’t shrug your shoulder 
as if he were an ape taking a liberty with 
your human dignity. How, in the event 
of your contemptuous refusal of his hospi- 
tality, would you feel if by some chance 
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the train were suddenly to sink into a 
hole, whence you could not possibly be 
extricated for a week or two, and the good 
fellow were a second time, several days 
afterwards, to invite you to partake of the 
remains of his parcel? Unless the tortures 
of starvation had bereft you of all seli- 
respect, I think you would crimson with 
shame ere you could accept the loan of 
half-a-dozen crumbs upon such an emer- 
gency. 

I have been better entertained with 
discourse in a third-class car than in a 
drawing-room full of social lions and 
lionesses, And I have there seen as good 
drama as one may behold on the Adelphi 
stage. How genuine the prattle of the 
traveller of low degree, ere practice in the 
world’s ways has put a padlock upon his 
tongue! He tells you his history, from 
the time of his nativity or thereabouts, 
with as little repugnance as if you were 
the mother that bore him, or the aunt 
whom he made the confidante of his childish 
misdeeds, If he is very young and foolish, 
he will further inform you of his love 
affairs, and glory in his loquacity. And it 
will be nothing of restraint to him if the 
simple maid of his affections sits side by 
side with him in the car, colouring and 
going pale by turns in the stress of her 
bashfulness, and her desire to pull the nose 
of her talkative Adonis. 

Only the other day I had a curious 
opportunity of testing the comparative 
amount of entertainment that the two 
classes of a railway train could afford me. 
I was in Algeria, travelling towards Tunis. 
Circumstances had given me an English 
countess for a companion in the early half 
of the journey. She was a lady well 
acquainted with the world, and yet she 
was not philosophic enough to put up with 
the various little troubles that came upon 
her in the course of her expedition. She 
had a jewel-case which caused her perpetual 
anxiety. She would not stir from the 
train except in company with her valuables; 
and when she broke her fast at the railway 
stations, the jewel-case was before her upon 
the table all the time she ate. Further, 
she would not endure the presence in the 
carriage, which she hallowed by occupying, 
of any other person soever, except her 
own maid and the writer, in whom she 
felt some sort of confidence. She was no 
doubt an excellent woman. It was im- 
prudent of her to wear the diamonds she 
did wear in this part of the world; yet 
they gave a certain pictorial interest to her 





that was acceptable enough. Upon the 
whole, however, I was glad to bow her 
away at a junction, and gang my own gait 
thenceforward. 

At the junction I entered a third-class 
car. This, I was subsequently given to 
understand, was a most heterodox pro- 
ceeding in Africa, It was much akin tothe 
conduct of the American who might choose 
to take up his lodgings for the night in the 
negro quarter of a city. I had four Arabs 
aud a Kabyle for companions. They were 
the most agreeable fellows, with their bad 
French and odd ways. I confess I did not 
like it when I saw sundry insects crawling 
about their white raiment at a leisurely pace, 
which argued them sure of not being ill- 
treated, or exiled from the walking con- 
tinent they had chosen to explore, But I 
forgot them after a while. Sunset 
came, and the good Moslems, who had 
long been watching the disappearance of 
the planet with eager eyes, began to break 
that fast which the ritual of their faith 
imposed upon them at that time of the 
year. They had eaten nothing since 
sunrise. Their meal was yet a very simple 
one. Each had his little sack in which he 
kept figs, olives, bread, and strong smelling 
cheese, in rampant confusion. One after 
another the Moslems entreated me to sup 
with them; and then they set to and 
feasted. A tunnel chanced to intervene, 
ere a few minutes had passed. Now I do 
not pretend to know what an Arab thinks 
of George Stephenson’s invention. But I 
can imagine he does not at all like the 
sensation of being sped by some mysterious 
force, right into the bowels of the earth at 
a moment’s notice. There were no lights 
in our part of the train. It therefore a 
little startled me when the five Moslems 
broke out into a wild scream of song, which 
they kept up till the lingering twilight 
again appeared to bless us. It was the 
most discomforting chant I ever heard— 
this of theirs, and all at the distance of 
but a yard or two from me. But when it 
was over, I was glad I had heard it. And 
so they continued to eat; and after they 
had eaten they prayed a little, and smoked 
cigarettes, and four of them curled them- 
selves up just like cats and went fast 
asleep. 

All this was interesting, as I have said ; 
but the conversation of the one Arab who 
kept awake was even more interesting. 
He told me something about his life in the 
desert down by Biskra. He was a 
merchant, and he had been to Algiers to 
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purchase a stock of the simple ornaments 
with which his countrymen love to adorn 
themselves, The things were pretty 
enough manufactures, of a white metal 
with a little silver in it, and coral stones 
embedded in the metal. He told me other 
things, until the night was fast upon us, 
and the stars were very bright upon the 
hideous, barren hills and plains between 
and across which we were speeding, But 
at length his tongue, too, came to a stand- 
still, and without a word he also fell 
asleep. I was alone with these five white 
shapes, which showed no more animation 
than if they had been the ghosts to which 
they might have been likened. 

For a man so fond of sensation, and the 
materials of sensation, as myself, it seemed 
an excellent exchange from the society of 
a British countess, with her stereotyped 
phrases and her nervous insistance upon 
the crutches of civilisation, to the society 
of these half-tamed sons of the desert. It 
was a pity they nurtured so many vermin ; 
or else I could have enjoyed myself in 
their society until midnight. As it was, 
however, my humour of tolerance suddenly 
left me, and at a certain station I departed 
by stealth from my nomadic friends. 





PANSIES. 


Do you remember one far day ? 

We met as usual on the way 
As we were wont to meet ; 

Our lips yet holden by the spell 

Of silence, though our eyes might tell 
That new-found love was sweet. 


I held a bunch of pansies, blue, 
Yellow, and purple—every hue 

That pansy-flowers can take ; 
You looked at them, you looked at me. 
Oh, Love! how stormy is the sea 

Thy waves of memory make ! 


You looked at me with tender eyes ; 

Love’s rosy dawning filled the skies, 
And grew apace to noon. 

Ah! is it but a year ago? 

One fleeting round of sun and snow, 
One Christmastide, one June? 


Twelve changing months, and now I stand, 
The faded pansies in my hand, 
That were so fresh last year. 
Hath love, too, faded? Love that came 
A better gift than wealth or fame ; 
Your love that was so dear ! 


Could not you trust me? I am true, 
I would be leal and faithful through 
The worst that fate could bring ; 

In evil, as in happy case, 
In honour, or in shame of face, 
My love would clasp and cling. 


Will you not trust me, dear, and make 
y poor heart—aching for your sake— 
Glad with a look, a word ? 

May not these faded pansies speak 

Of love that yet its love shall seek, 

As seeks its mate a bird ? 





I know not ; time alone can tell. 
I wait and hope, all may be well ; 
Nay, all is well to-day : 
I have been loved ; and pansy-flowers 
Of thought shall touch my darkest hours 
With tints of blue and grey. 


I have been loved, though nevermore 

Your eyes meet mine, as heretofore, , 
With love that seemed divine. 

I count my losses and my gains ; 

If much be lost yet much remains, 
And all that much is mine. 


I have been loved. It was no dream, 

But blessed surety ; though Fate’s stream 
May part my life from yours, 

You loved me through a long, sweet year, 

And lo! you must not wonder, dear, 
That my poor love endures. 





DREAMS AND DREAMING. 

THERE are but two theories of the 
origin and explanation of dreams which 
seem to have taken any hold of the popular 
mind. According to the first theory, they 
are supernaturally inspired previsions of 
coming events; and, according to the 
second, they are due to nothing but—in- 
digestion. In this enlightened age, of 
course, most people with any pretension 
to intellectual culture profess to have dis- 
carded the supernatural explanation ; but 
there is so strong an element of the 
mysterious in dreams, so much similarity 
intermixed with striking dissimilarity to 
the phenomena of our waking experience, 
and so many curious coincidences between 
the fictions of the night and the facts of 
the day, that even superior persons may 
be excused if at times they find it hard to 
shake off the feeling that there is some- 
thing uncanny, if not positively ominous 
and miraculous, about them. Shakespeare 
Says : 

We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of. 


But what that stuff is, has been from the 
earliest times a matter of mere conjecture. 

Modern physiologists and psychologists 
certainly interpret dreams by methods 
widely different from those of the ancient 
magi ; but up to the present time they are 
by no means in agreement among them- 
selves ; and for a full and satisfactory ex- 
planation of the whole matter we have still 
to seek. So little is yet positively known 
of the precise cause and conditions of 
sleep, that it is still a disputed point 
whether we dream during the whole time 
of its continuance, or only at intervals, or 
even, as some authorities hold, only during 
the transition state between sleep and 
waking. 
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And there are many more puzzling ques- 
tions. What is that curious faculty which 
some people possess by which, so to speak, 
they can set a mental alarum-clock and 
wake at any specified, though unaccustomed 
time? Why is the count of time and the 
measurement of space in dreams 80 
different from that of our waking ex- 
perience? Why do we lose all perception 
of incongruity and absurdity, so that if we 
are ever surprised at anything in a dream, 
it is sure to be at something perfectly 
natural which ought to cause no surprise ? 
How are our disconnected perceptions and 
ideas combined into coherent pictures, like 
the bits of coloured glass in a kaleidoscope ! 
And why, when memory, imagination, and 
other faculties are awake and active, is the 
will asleep? These are questions to which 
we can give no answer; but dreams may 
be regarded from many different points of 
view ; and one needs to be neither a seer 
nor a psychologist in order to take an in- 
telligent interest in them. 

To the savage mind, and probably to 
that of the civilised child also, dream- 
fancies appear to be real material exis- 
tences; and according to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, they were the origin of the 
earliest theories of a soul and of another 
world. However this may be, in early 
times all nations regarded them as divine 
revelations. Sometimes an unmistakeable 
message or command was conveyed in a 
dream ; but more often the communication 
was of an oracular or symbolical character, 
and needed interpretation. The dreamer 
being frequently unequal to the task of in- 
terpreting his own dream, there naturally 
arose a class of professional interpreters, 
who were variously denominated magi, 
soothsayers, or prophets. 

There were various methods of in- 
terpretation. Among the ancient Hebrews 
and Egyptians, a man might interpret his 
own dream, or call in the aid of an expert ; 
but in either case there appears to have 
been no adherence to any established 
rule ; and the least far-fetched application 
of the symbols was always accepted as the 
true explanation. The Arabs and Persians 
based their interpretation mainly on the 
day of the month on which the dream 
occurred. The “ Sifat-i-Sirozah” of the 
latter contains particulars of the auspicious 
or inauspicious qualities of each of the 
thirty days of the month ; and Wilson, in 
his treatise on the “‘ Zend Avesta,” tells us 
that it exercises such influence over the 
whole body of Zoroastrians, that there is 





scarcely a family without a copy, and few 
individuals who have not its precepts 
written on the tablets of their hearts. 

Passing from the oriental to the western 
world, we find both the poets and philo- 
sophers of Greece and Rome treating 
dreams as divine revelations. According 
to Homer and the Greek dramatists, the 
gods and goddesses frequently made their 
will known by means of dreams ; and once, 
at least, Zeus is reported to have sent a 
deluding dream to misguide Agamemnon. 
From Herodotus we learn the estimation 
in which dreams were held, and the in- 
fluence they exercised, both in his own 
country and elsewhere, He relates, for 
instance, that Egypt was delivered from 
the rule of the Ethiopian, Sabacus, by 
means of a dream, in which a person ap- 
peared to him and advised him to assemble 
all the priests of Egypt and cut them in 
pieces. Sabacus interpreted this to mean 
that he was being tempted to commit some 
act of impiety to bring about his ruin; and 
rather than do any such deed, he volun- 
tarily withdrew from Egypt, and restored 
the throne to its rightful occupant. The 
same authority relates that the successor 
of this Prince, Sethos, marched to meet 
Sennacherib, with an army composed en- 
tirely of tradesmen and artisans, on the 
strength of a dream, in which his deity 
had promised him the victory. 

Plato ascribed a prophetic character to 
dreams; and Aristotle admitted that some- 
thing of the kind was not incredible. But 
the former was able to see that dreams 
were frequently illustrative of the charac- 
teristic traits of the dreamers; and the 
latter noted many of the bodily causes of 
the phenomena. The physicians naturally 
inclined to a physical interpretation : Hip- 
pocrates asserting that many dreams were 
entirely caused by the natural action of 
mind and body; and Galen holding a 
curious theory, according to which dreams 
were prognostications of bodily changes to 
the extent that, if a man dreamed his leg 
was turned to stone, he might make up 
his mind to endure the loss of that 
limb, 

Chrysippus, Cicero’s brother Quintus, 
and others, of whom the chief was Artemi- 
dorus, wrote treatises on the art of dream- 
interpretation, the ‘‘ Oneirocritica” of the 
last named, a fantastic and elaborate work 
in five books, being the chief ancient 
authority on the subject, and the source 
whence most medieval and modern magi 
have derived their inspiration. Cicero, in 
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his “De Divinatione,” ridiculed the current 
methods, and was almost alone in re- 
supernatural explanations alto- 


jecting 
gether. 

Whatever else may be uncertain, modern 
scientific investigation has made it abun- 
dantly clear that at least a large proportion 
of our dreams are nothing more than an 
imaginative symbolisation of certain im- 
pressions received by the senses during 
sleep. It is an error to suppose, as Hobbes 
asserts in his “ Leviathan,” that sleep seals 
up the senses. Dr. Beattie mentions the 
case of a man who could be made to dream 
of any subject, by whispering about it into 
his ear while he slept ; and it is a familiar 
fact that persons who talk in their sleep 
will frequently answer questions, if spoken 
to softly. On this point, the elaborate 
series of experiments made on himself, 
with the aid of an assistant, by M. Alfred 
Maury, are conclusive. The assistant 
applied various stimuli during Maury’s 
sleep, and then awakened him that he might 
record his dream. When his lips were 
tickled with a feather, he dreamed that a 
pitch-plaster was applied to his face, and then 
roughly torn off. When a pair of tweezers 
and a pair of scissors were struck together 
close to his ear, he dreamed of the ringing 
of bells, which quickly passed into the 
tocsin, and carried him into the events of 
June, 1848. He was made to feel the 
heat and smell of a burning match, while 
the wind was whistling through the 
shutters of his room, and he then dreamed 
of being at sea when the powder-room of 
the vessel blew up. He recorded a number 
of equally appropriate but exaggerated 
images which were suggested by simple 
sensations in the same way. The philo- 
sopher Reid remembered having only one 
distinct dream after he was about sixteen 
years of age, and that occurred to him after 
he had got his head blistered for a fall. 
The plaster gave him much pain all night ; 
but he slept a little towards morning, and 
then dreamed that he had fallen into the 
hands of a party of Indians and was 
scalped. Dr. Gregory’s hot-water bottle 
one night scorched his feet, and caused him 
to dream that he was walking up the crater 
of Vesuvius in the hot lava; and a 
gentleman who, much to his disgust, was 
compelled to sleep over a cheesemonger’s 
shop, dreamt that he was shut up in a 
gigantic cheese to be eaten by rats. Many 
similar instances might be quoted ; but the 
foregoing are sufficient to show the extent 
to which our dream-fancies shapethemselves 





in accordance with external impressions, 
received by the senses during sleep. 

It is unquestionable, however, that some 
dreams arise without any apparent external 
suggestion, and are due, in Hobbes’s words, 
“ To the agitation of the inward parts of a 
man’s body.” The suggestion in these 
cases may arise either from some derange- 
ment of the bodily organs—toothache, for 
instance, is a fruitful source of dream-fancies 
—or from some recent cerebral excitation, 
such as the sight of a picture, the hearing 
of music, the meeting with an old friend, 
or any similar circumstance. Sometimes 
the train of fancy generated by an internal 
stimulus is deflected by an impression on 
one of the senses, sometimes the images 
suggested by an external impression are 
coloured by the predisposition to cerebral 
activity, consequent on the occurrences of 
the previous day, and, doubtless, the 
majority of dreams result from a com- 
bination of the two. The present writer 
may perhaps cite a fantastic dream of his 
own. In this dream he was walking along 
an unfamiliar street, when he met an 
acquaintance, who, after looking earnestly 
at him for a moment, with an expression of 
horror, turned and fied. He immediately 
became conscious of a scalding sensation on 
the left cheek, and determined to go home 
and find out what was the matter. 
Entering his bedroom by the unusual 
method of vaulting in at a third-storey 
window, he looked into a mirror and dis- 
covered that one-half of bis beard had been 
torn from his face, leaving the flesh raw. 
Determining to seek a surgeon, he came 
out of the house, and immediately found 
himself in the middle of Salisbury Plain. 
He hailed a hansom, and desired to be 
driven to the address of a well-known 
London doctor. In a few minutes he 
became conscious that the hansom had 
been a delusion, and that he was being 
carried on a flat piece of stone by a com- 
missionaire. He indignantly demanded to 
be set down, found that he was on Hamp- 
stead Heath, and proceeded to walk to his 
destination. Suddenly he came to a high 
rock, running sheer up like Dover cliff, and 
on the top of this rock stood an immense 
castellated building of white stone, from 
the innumerable windows of which streamed 
a blood-red light. A passer-by was heard 
to observe that this was the new home of 
the Black-and-White Princess. Pleased 
with this piece of information, the dreamer 
was passing on down Richmond Hill in the 
direction of Cavendish Square, when a 
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merry little troop of brown pigmies, some 
on foot and some mounted on brown 
donkeys as diminutive as themselves, met 
him as they climbed the hill. In their 
elfin tones they sang a fairy song, swaying 
their bodies, and wagging their odd little 
convolvulus-capped heade as they marched 
in time to the music. Suddenly the music 
ceased ; the pigmies drew up in front of 
the stranger ; one of their number stepped 
forth and made a little speech in rhyme, to 
the effect that the sole object of their exis- 
tence was that they might be transformed 
into a cup for his convenience; and im- 
mediately the whole troop vanished, leaving 
the dreamer standing with an antique 
drinking vessel in his hand, which, to his 
great disappointment, proved to be empty. 
On awaking, it was evident that the first part 
of this dream had been caused by an attack 
4 of toothache, and the last by a sensation of 
thirst ; the acquaintance who so incon- 
j tinently fled, and the doctor whose London 
4 house he expected to reach from Salisbury 
Plain in a cab, had both been incidentally 
mentioned to him on the previous day ; the 
pigmies and their fairy music, were 
probably suggested by a recent reading of 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream”; and 
although not traceable, in all probability 
the other items of the dream might have 
been accounted for in a similar way. 

The condition of reverie is analogous to 
that of dreaming, and it is highiy probable 
that the law of the association of ideas, 
which accounts for so much in the waking 
| state, accounts for still more in dreams, 
seeing that during sleep the imagination is 
increased in intensity, while it is not cor- 
} rected by present sensations of the external 
world. Reason and will having abdicated, 
imagination is supreme and uncontrolled. 
Dryden says : 

Dreams are but interludes that Fancy makes ; 
When monarch Reason sleeps this mimic wakes, 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 

A Court of cobblers and a mob of Kings. 

Light fumes are merry, grosser fumes are sad : 

Both are the reasonable soul run mad. 

M. Maury inclines to regard dreaming 
as ‘‘the incipient stage of a pathological 
mental condition, of which somaambulism 


and insanity are more fully developed 
forms.” And there certainly is a great 
similarity between the phenomena of dreams 


and those of insane hallucination. If the 
note of mental insanity be as Dr. Maudsley 
says, “the want or loss of a just equilibrium 
between the individual and his surround- 
ings,” in dreams we may all be described 
as temporarily insane. The connecting 





link between dream-fancy and insane hal- 
lucination is to be found in that kind of 
illusion with which sufferers from over- 
work and worry are too often familiar. 
Ben Jonson told Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den that he had lain a whole night fancying 
that he saw the Romans and Carthaginians, 
Turks and Tartars, fighting on his great 
toe. Mr. D. Christie Murray, when half-way 
through one of his books, became conscious 
of a halberdier, dressed in red and black, 
who stood behind his back threatening 
him with an axe. He knew that it was 
an illusion, the result of over-work ; but 
his medical adviser had to insist on six 
months’ complete rest before the figure 
finally disappeared. The present writer 
has on more than one occasion had a 
similar unpleasant experience, arising from 
the same cause. As soon as his eyes were 
closed, a heavy diving-table appeared to be 
pushed close up to him; this was instantly 
transformed into the back of a huge turtle, 
and then, rising, changed into the gaping 
jaws of a gigantic snake, whose terrible 
veeth and palpitating tongue were so close 
to his face that he could feel the breath of 
its threatening hiss. Of course there was 
an inevitable shrinking from so horrible 
an apparition, whenever it appeared ; but 
he was always conscious that it was a 
mere fiction of an over-wearied brain. 

It is probable that illusions of this kind 
arise from the same kind of cerebral 
excitation that causes many of the images 
in dreams, but while the latter are believed 
to have a real objective existence, the 
former are unable to impose on the waking 
reason and will. This absence of the 
controlling powers of reason and will, 
together with a new measurement of time 
and space, are prominent and fairly con- 
stant characteristics of our dream ex- 
perience. Ariel could put a girdle round 
about the world in forty minutes, but he 
was slow compared with the most ordinary 
dream. We survey mankind in China and 
Peru at the same instant of time, and in 
the course of one revolving moon we may 
walk with Plato in the Groves of Academe, 
applaud Luther at the Diet of Worms, set 
out for Holy Palestine with Coeur-de-Lion, 
assist Noah in building the ark, and call 
on the mountains to cover us at the Day of 
Judgement. 

Many stories are told showing the 
different count of time. Lord Brougham 
relates that he dreamed a dream of long- 
continued action during a short doze, while 
a droning counsel was pleading before him. 
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Lord Holland fell asleep while listening 
to some one reading, dreamed a long 
dream, and awoke in time to hear the 
conclusion of a sentence the first words 
of which were in his ears when he became 
unconscious. Dr, Abercrombie relates that 
a gentleman dreamed that he had enlisted 
for a soldier, joined his regiment, deserted, 
had been apprehended, carried back, tried, 
condemned to be shot, and at last led out 
for execution. After all the usual prepara- 
tions, he awoke with the report, and found 
that a noise in an adjoining room had 
— produced the dream and awakened 


Another dreamed that he crossed the 
Atlantic and spent a fortnight in America. 
In embarking, on his return, he fell into 
the sea, and having woke with the fright, 
found that he had not been asleep ten 
minutes. 

Zeno regarded dreams as a test of the 
dreamer’s virtue ; and Sir Thomas Browne 
went so far as to talk of “a sinful state of 
dreams,” and conjectured that there might 
be “a night-book of our iniquities.” 
‘Persons of radical integrity,” says the 
Norwich physician, ‘‘will not easily be 
perverted in their dreams, nor noble minds 
do pitiful things in sleep.” But all ex- 
perience is against this opinion; and it 
would be far nearer the truth to say that 
the moral law is entirely unknown in the 
world of dreams. 

A few years ago Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe published some interesting com- 
munications she had received bearing on 
this point. Among others, a kind-hearted 
lady confessed that in her sleep she had 
palmed off a bad sixpence on a beggar, 
and chuckled at the notion of his disap- 
pointment. A distinguished philanthropist, 
who for many years held a high judicial 
post, was continually committing forgery 
in his dreams, and only regretted the act 
when he learned that he was to be hanged. 
A lady, whose life at the time of her 
dream was devoted to the instruction of 
pauper children, seeing one of them make 
a grimace at her, doubled him up, and 
poked him through the bars of a lion’s 
cage. And one of the most benevolent of 
men, the late Mr. Richard Napier, ran his 
best friend through the body, and ever 
after recalled the extreme gratification he 
had expressed on seeing the point of his 
sword come out through the shoulders of 
his beloved companion. 

But if a man cannot be relied on to 
refrain in dreams from actions that he 





would not do when awake, he may very 
confidently be relied on to perform in 
dreams actions which he would be quite 
incapable of when awake. 

There are cases on record, however, in 
which the sleeper has really succeeded in 
accomplishing in a dream something that 
he had failed to do when awake. Dr. 
Abercrombie mentions several such cases, 
A lawyer had been very much puzzled 
by a complicated matter on which he was 
required to give an opinion. On the 
morning of the day on which his opinion 
was to be given, he awoke and said to his 
wife that he had had a dream in which 
the matter which had so sorely puzzled 
him for days past had been made perfectly 
clear, but unfortunately he could not 
remember the details of the solution. 
His wife, who had seen him get up in 
the night and write something while fast 
asleep, told him to go and look on a 
writing-table that stood in the room, and 
there, to his surprise and delight, he found 
the very opinion he wanted in his own 
handwriting. A similar instance is that 
of the student who worked out correctly 
in a dream a mathematical problem which, 
after repeated endeavours, he had failed 
to solve when awake ; and a curious point 
in this case was, that the problem was 
worked out by a much shorter method 
than any he had previously tried. 

Benjamin Franklin told Cabanis that the 
bearing and issue of political events which 
had puzzled him when awake, were not 
unfrequently unfolded to him in his dreams. 
Coleridge’s weird poem, “Kubla Khan,” 
and Sartini’s famous “Sonata du Diable,” 
may be mentioned in this connection, as 
they were both composed in dreams, 
although it cannot be said that they were 
beyond the waking powers of the dreamers. 
Here, at least, the reasonable soul had 
not run mad. It is to be noted, however, 
that although this “unconscious cerebra- 
tion ” is sometimes of rather better quality 
than the dreamer’s average waking per- 
formances, it is always essentially of the 
same kind. The lawyer, who is ignorant 
of music, composes no “ Devil’s Sonata ” in 
his sleep ; the musician delivers no valuable 
opinion on a controverted point of law; 
the poet does not dream Euclid; neither 
does the mathematician produce a “ Kubla 
Khan.” There is evidently a strict limita- 
tion to dream-power. 

It would be equally interesting and 
instructive if we could obtain a trust- 
worthy record of the dreams of deaf, 
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dumb, and blind persons, It is said that 
the blind dream as actively as those who 
see, but they dream only of hearing, 
touching, or smelling. Further informa- 
tion on this point would be of great 
psychological interest. 

The brain in sleep appears to seek rest, 
very much as sensible persons do when 
awake, by change of occupation. The 
serious business of the day is generally 
avoided, and some chance word, or sight, 
or suggestion is caught at and worked 
up by the imagination into a more or 
less coherent drama, Leigh Hunt says 
that during his two years’ imprisonment 
he did not dream more than twice of his 
chief subjects of reflection, the prison 
itself not excepted. His two dreams were 
both about the latter and both the same. 
He fancied that he had slipped out of jail 
and gone to the theatre, where he was 
horrified to find the faces of the whole 
audience unexpectedly turned upon him. 
Whenever the affairs of the day become 
the subject of our night thoughts also, 
it indicates the need of change or rest. 
A well-known living novelist informs us 
that she has recently, in consequence of 
ill-health, taken to dreaming stories, in 
which she forms a plot, sees the various 
characters, and either reads or dictates the 
descriptions, 

There are few people, probably, whether 
authors or not, who can turn their dreams 
to account as Mr. R. L. Stevenson does 
his. From childhood, he says, he has been 
“an ardent and uncomfortable dreamer.” 
At one time he would be haunted, even to 
loathing, by a certain hue of brown which 
he did not mind a bit when awake; and 
once he woke screaming because he had 
been set to swallow the world. After an 
interval, during which he dreamed in 
sequence, and so lived a double life, one 
of the day and one of the night, he began 
to utilise his dreams as marketable litera- 
ture, and we are assured on his own 
authority that many of his published works 
originated, if they were not completed, in 
dreams. 

Franklin declared that he knew the art 
of procuring pleasant dreams, whereby he 
was as agreeably entertained, as by the 
scenery of an opera. Seeing that about a 
third part of our life is necessarily passed in 
sleep, and that whether real or imaginary, 
pain is pain, and pleasure is pleasure, it 
would, as Franklin says, be of great im- 
portance if we could all have some method 
of ensuring ourselves a plentiful supply of 





pleasent dreams, and an immunity from 
painful ones. His recipe is to keep the 
body in perfect health, and preserve an 
untroubled conscience. If the natural man 
should object that while this is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished, it is un- 
doubtedly very difficult of attainment, we 
may refer him to Pliny, who says that a 
little aniseed attached to his pillow, within 
smelling distance of the sleeper, is capable 
of producing the same happy result. It is 
a remarkable fact that although the scenery 
and persons beheld in dreams are mere 
figments of the imagination, the emotions, 
whether of hope or fear, of love or hate, 
which they call into activity, are real 
feelings. And most commonly, we believe, 
the emotions called into play by dreams 
are painful emotions. Many who will 
heartily join with Sancho Panza in in- 
voking a blessing on the head of the man 
who invented sleep, would be disposed to 
invoke the reverse of a blessing on the 
head of the man who invented dreams, 
The poet Shelley, who distinctly remem- 
bered dreaming three several times, 
between intervals of two or more years, the 
same precise dream, suddenly breaks off in 
the narrative of it, saying he is overcome 
by thrilling horror; and Mrs, Shelley 
describes how he came to her from writing 
it, pale and agitated, to seek refuge in con- 
versation from the fearful emotions it 


excited. A poet, especially such a one as 
Shelley, may be more sensitive than 
ordinary mortals to impressions of this 
kind ; but we believe that an experience 
similar in kind, if not in degree, is far from 


uncommon. Shakespeare gives us an 
instance in Clarence’s dream : 


I trembling waked, and for a season after 
Could not believe but that I was in hell, 
Such terrible impression made my dream. 

If good Bishop Ken ever suffered in this 
way, we need not be surprised at his 
praying that his dreams might be made 
devout and _ sanctified. Some, like 
Montaigne, dream sparingly, and their 
dreams, though fantastic, are invariably 
cheerful ; but many of us would rather be 
like Hazlitt, who once told Charles Lamb 
that he never dreamt at all. 





A NEW-BORN ISLAND. 

Some five years ago the earth sighed, 
and there was born in the Southern 
Hemisphere a little stranger, to which has 
been given the name of Falcon Island. 
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Few of our readers have probably ever 
heard of this addition to the superficial 
area of solid ground which makes up the 
habitable world. But it is a substantial 
and interesting fact, nevertheless, and some 
record of the little stranger is called for, if 
only in common courtesy to our native 
planet. Indeed, who shall say what im- 
portant part this new arrival in the family 
of islands may be destined to play in the 
future history of man ? 

In October, 1885, there was a volcanic 
eruption in the South Seas, and when 
Nature resumed her every-day habit, the 
inhabitants of the Tonga group realised 
the fact that a new island had appeared 
within their archipelago, Some of the 
people of Tonga went off at once to inspect 
the stranger, and they reported that it 
looked like a one-sided heap thrown up by 
the sea. That is to say, one side of the 
island was all cliff, with the material of 
which it was formed thrown to leeward by 
the wind. From the shape of the island, 
the wind must have been blowing from 
the south-east at the time of its birth. 

But the Tongans had really very little 
to report about their new sister ; and so, in 
October, 1889, H.M.S. “ Egeria” was sent 
to make the acquaintance of the four-year- 
old. It is from the report of Mr. Lister, 
who went with that vessel, that we gain the 
following facts. 

Falcon Island—why this name, and who 
gave it, we are unable to explain—lies 
now in the south-west part of the Tongan 
group, which, again, lies to the south-east 
of the British Colony of Fiji. In the 
Tongan group are two high volcanic islands 
in the north, called Tofooa and Kao, and 
two in the south, called Hongatonga and 
Hongahapai. Falcon Island lies in a line 
between them, distant from Tofooa about 
thirty-five, and from Hongatonga about 
fifteen, miles. Kao has a high, conical 
peak, about three thousand feet above the 
sea ; and Hongatonga and Hongahapai are 
the two remnants of an old crater. 

Falcon Island was found to be in two 
distinct parts. There is, first, what ap- 
pears to be the remains of a wide-based, 
conical hill, with sides sloping at a gentle 
angle of six degrees, and presenting an 
abrupt, cliff-like end to the sea. This part 
of the island is a symmetrical oval, and its 
greatest height above the sea is about one 
hundred and fifty-three feet. The other 
part is a plain, spreading away from the 
base of the hill to the north, and about 
ten or twelve feet above high-water level. 





Last year this island presented the 
general appearance of a bare heap of brown 
ashes, against which the rollers broke and 
swept up the black shore in great sheets of 
foam. But the structure of it could be 
perceived in the cliff section. This is 
composed of fine-grained, dark-grey strata, 
marked partly by differences in colour, but 
chiefly by the presence of white and yellow 
salts, which have crystallised at the 
surface, 

These strata are thickest at the highest 
part of the hill, thinning out towards the 
plain. On the slope of the hill were found 
numerous large “volcanic bombs,” some 
of dark, whitish-grey stone, and some of 
coarse conglomerate, These bombs are 
rounded, and some of them have a sort of 
spiral twist, while their general position 
on the hillside leads to the inference that 
they were all discharged towards the close 
of the eruption, and as a sort of parting 
salvo. 

There are none of these bombs on the 
plain, which, otherwise, is of the same 
general material as the hill, but without 
the divided strata, and with an accumulation 
of fine grey mud, washed down by the 
rains. 

Mr. Lister says that as he walked over 
the hillside there was a distinct whiff of 
sulphur in the air, and that the distant 
parts appeared to be shrouded in a thin 
blue mist. The island is still simmering 
with the heat of its evolution, for when 
pits were dug, and the thermometer was 
placed beneath the surface, the register rose 
from three to eight degrees above the tem- 
perature in the shade on the surface, 

On the plain there is a small lake, or 
pool, in which the water is salt, and rises 
and falls with the tide, and at the bottom 
of which are small pebbles coloured red 
with iron. The thermometer, when placed 
in this pool, registered one hundred and thir- 
teen degrees Fahr. ; and when thrust into 
a hole among the pebbles, one hundred and 
twenty-one degrees Fahr. Along a portion 
of the cliff there were three small jets of 
steam, around each of which the surtace is 
whitened with deposited salts. 

Evolution is still going on, and the island 
has not yet found its level. Landslips are 
frequent—ten or twelve being counted on 
one wet day. Suddenly a slice would be 
taken off the cliff, and the mass would go 
sliding down amid clouds of dust and steam, 
leaving a pale, newly-exposed surface which 
steamed under every impact of spray. 

Three emall pieces of coral were found 
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on the plain ; but how these got there is a 
mystery. In a whole day’s dredging of the 
shoal-water off the lower part, not a bit of 
coral was brought up—not a living thing 
except a small piece of seaweed. The 
shoal area is of considerable extent to the 
north of the island, and is always marked 
by a patch of turbid, yellow water, 
which, when the wind is fresh, is broken 
with surf. At the south end there is a 
shoal-water, which is believed to mark the 
area of the original cone, now washed 
away, which was the base of the present 
island. 

And what are the inhabitants of this new 
arrival in the insular family? A single 
bird—a sandpiper—was noticed on the 
shore, and a single small moth. These 
were the only denizens last year. But 
already vegetation had begun in a 
timorous and tentative fashion. A few 
seedling plants, washed up by the waves, 
probably, had already taken root. Two 
young cocoa-nut trees were bravely 


struggling to nourish themselves on the 
plain; a candle-nut tree had also found 
footing ; three other plants were striving 
with the situation, arid some grass had 
begun to grow. 


Upon the beach were 
found some dry, stranded fruits, which, 
years hence, may be represented in 
bounteous trees. 

At present, however, Falcon Island is 
finding a dread enemy in the sea, for 
the waves are carving it down steadily, 
and will eat it all away unless some 
restorative and protective medium appear. 

What that may be, can be supposed from 
the history of two little islands not far to 
the eastward of it. Once upon a time 
these were only the stratified material 
deposited by a volcanic eruption under 
water. Upon this material the coral began 
to grow, until they emerged as islands, and 
then around them were gradually raised 
broad coral reefs to defend them from the 
ocean. 

And so may it be with Falcon Island. 
The industrious insects will busily build 
up barriers all round it. The action of 
the sea upon these and the cliffs will 
form sand-banks, upon which seeds of the 
cocoa-nut, the taro, the plantain, and other 
trees and plants will be drifted by the 
waves ; the lagoon will afford shelter for 
multitudes of aquatic creatures, after whom 
will come the sea-birds in myriad sweeps ; 
shells will accumulate on the beach," and, 
with the droppings of the birds and the 
decay of the pioneer plants, will aid in 





forming the soil. The evolutions of Nature 
are rapid in these climes, and before many 
years are over Falcon Island may be 
clothed with verdure, and. brilliant with 
the plumage of birds. 

Who knows but that on this now deso- 
late, brown, barren splash on the surface 
of the Pacific Ocean, some future Enoch 
Arden may rest and ruminate, or some 
“Pitcairn” colony take root and multiply ? 
By-and-by, at any rate, the canoes of the 
natives will come in search of what 
bountiful Nature has thrown out for them. 
A few of them may stay and found a new 
tribe ; and perhaps in the land-hunger of 
another century, European nations may 
even struggle for its possession as a coaling 
depét, a telegraph station, or a missionary 
centre, 

The possibilities are so infinite, the 
romance of the great Pacific is so endless, 
the surprises of Nature are so incalculable, 
that one must allow the wonder with 
which we regard this strange, ugly, brown 
infant-island, to be mingled with a whole- 
some amount of respect. 

Meanwhile Falcon Island is no-man’s- 
land. It is in the Tongan Group, but not 
of it, and the Tongan Group is not now a 
very consistent and coherent entity, from 
the national point of view. 

The Tongan Archipelago comprises 
somewhere about a hundred islands, be- 
tween the eighteenth and twentieth south 
parallels, and the one hundred and seventy- 
fourth and one hundred and seventy-ninth 
west meridians. But three of these only 
are of any size—Tongatabu, Vavau, and 
Eoa—varying from fifteen to twenty miles | 
in length. Some half-dozen others may 
measure from four to six miles in length ; 
while the rest are mere specks of sand and 
coral, covered with cocoa-trees, The 
population of the whole archipelago has 
been estimated at thirty thousand; but 
this, of course, is a mere guess. Tofooa, 
one of the islands near Falcon, is of con- 
siderable height, and about five miles in 
diameter. It is covered with vegetation ; 
but its greatest treasure in native eyes is 
its store of black, volcanic pebbles, which 
they bring to Tongatabu for decorative 
purposes, and especially to ornament the 
graves of their departed friends. 

Possibly the red pebbles of Falcon 
Island may prove a superior attraction, 
and put Tofooa now out of fashion. Then 
there is one of the larger islands, called 
Namuka, which has a curious salt-water 
lake in its centre, about a mile and a half 
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long, which is very suggestive of the pool 
described in Falcon. 

The Tongans have always had a character 
and history of their own; and they were 
once the dominating race in Polynesia, 
In Captain Cook’s time they invaded Fiji, 
and remained there filibustering for some 
years. For their enterprise and audacity 
they have sometimes been called the Anglo- 
Saxons of the South Pacific, 

The recent history of Tonga has been a 
remarkable one, Under King George as 
ruler, and Mr. Baker—an ex-Methodist 
missionary —as Premier, the people of 
Tongatabu became Christians, and adopted 
many European habits. On each of the 
large islands a Governor was placed 
in a house of European fashion, and in 
considerable state. A parliament was also 
established, which King George used to 
open and dissolve with great pomp; a 
Constitution was drawn up; treaties were 
concluded with England and other nations ; 
and a considerable trade was developed 
with Germany and the Australian 
Colonies. 

It is worth while noting that, when the 
war broke out between France and 
Germany, in 1870, King George of Tonga 
solemnly issued a proclamation of neu- 
trality, enjoining his subjects to take no 
part with either belligerent. Of late years 
there has been a sort of revolution in the 
group, and the despotic power once exer- 
cised by Mr. Baker has been broken. In 
his time, no doubt, the Tongan flag would 
promptly have been planted on Falcon 
Island, worthless though it seems at 
present; but until now no one, so far as 
we know, has laid claim to the foundling, 
which may yet develope some day into a 
rich prize. 





MASTER AND PUPIL. 


A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


——~—_——_ 


CHAPTER I. 


Lorp PiTcarRn’s son and heir was good- 
tempered, indolent, sufficiently aristocratic 
in appearance, and ridiculously old to be 
still at school. The last point— plain 
enough to every one but the old Lord 
Pitcairn—was painfully plain to many of 
the young gentleman’s tutors; indeed, 
with most of the masters of Sefton School, 
it had become a sore point. They con- 
sidered it injurious to the tone of the 





school to keep a boy with a banking ac- 
count and a moustache, even though the f 
boy was the Honourable Arthur William 
Connop Newcomen. They pointed out 


that the hulking fellow was quite low 


down in the class-list; they regretted | 
keenly that superannuation was not in | 
force at Sefton. 

Moreover, they conceived that though 
Newcomen was undoubtedly too old to be 
at school, in mere respect of years, in point 
of experience he was probably a good deal 
older. This was a suspicion only; but a 
shrewd one, for Lord Pitcairn was a well- 
known figure at Monte Carlo and at 
Baden; and it was no secret that New- 
comen spent all his holidays on the Conti- | 
nent with the old lord. This not only 
could not be good for the boy, but the boy, } 
under the circumstances, could not be good 
for the school. Of this all the masters, 
who had anything to do with Newcomen, 
were fully persuaded; and it was a bad 
sign that his house-master, who had most 
to do with him, felt the most strongly on 
the subject. 

Yet it was scarcely fair to judge a 
boy by the possibilities of his holidays, 
when, during term-time, there was nothing 
against him but his idleness, And there 
was really no other fault to find with 
Newcomen. His influence, so far as it 
could be ascertained that he had any in- 
fluence, was not, after all, pernicious. There 
is nothing downright demoralising in the 
precocious growth of a moustache, and, as 
to the banking account, it was not abused. 
There were vicious boys in the school 
who did not wear moustaches ; there were 
boys without banking accounts who 
managed to be more extravagant than 
Newcomen. In short, the Sefton masters 
were rather hard upon Newcomen, who 
could not help having a handle to his 
name, any more than he could help having 
been sent to a school that did not go in 
for such handles, but held them in theo- 
retical contempt; and his house-master 
was certainly hardest upon him of all, 

The name of this somewhat unjust man 
was Saniter; and it may be admitted at 
once that Mr. Saniter was singularly ill- 
fitted for the post he held. He was a man f 
of fine intellectual attainments; but he 
was not the man for boys. His tempera- 
ment was too keen, too restless, too nervous 
for the work ; and his temper was the in- 
evitable complement of his temperament, 
He was a hot-tempered man in a position 
which, perhaps more than any other, de- 
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mands the very qualities that a hot temper 
destroys. Moreover, Mr. Saniter was at 
once a profound scholar and a profound 
dunce. Daily, and on the spur of the 
moment, he threw away upon an in- 
attentive class pearls of brilliant and 
luminous translation; but of the living 
books of human nature he could construe 
very little. Nothing could be much worse 
in a public-school master than such a com- 
bination of strong temper and defective 
insight. It means unpopularity with the 
other masters as well as with the boys. It 
means that you will be hated by your 
house and your form ; that your colleagues 
will not cultivate your society out of 
school; and that when you make your 
spasmodic effort to be genial and jolly— 
that pathetic periodical effort of all un- 
popular people—you will be met, chiefly, 
with a cold distrust. This, at all events, 
was the experience of Mr. Saniter, though 
he did not realise his experience sufficiently 
to profit by it. 

Newcomen, perhaps, disliked his house- 
master rather less than most fellows did. 
He did not feel so strongly about things 
as most fellows; he was too indolent to 
bear malice ; but the master, for his part, 
had a thorough dislike for Newcomen. 
The origin of this feeling cannot be traced 
further than the polite indifference with 
which the boy had always treated ebul- 
litions of the master’s spleen and the cold- 
ness with which he received the master’s 
periodical pleasantries. Newcomen had 
certainly an aristocratic, insolent manner 
when he liked, which grew upon him in 
his last year ; and his studious, yet careless 
kind of courtesy, which he had probably 
picked up in the holidays, must have been 
exasperating as coming from boy to master. 
His habitual and aggressive idleness, too, 
could not fail to be a constant irritant 
to an active, restless nature like the 
master’s. In any case, however, it was 
small enough in a master to conde- 
scend to make a personal enemy of a boy. 
There is no denying that this was small. 

But even Mr. Saniter had his good points ; 
and during Newcomen’s last term or two 
they were called out—though not into 
public notice, and not for the first time 
—by private care and anxiety of a wholly 
unexpected nature. 

It was at the beginning of the spring 
term; a cousin of Saniter’s wrote to say 
that he was dying ; the doctors gave him 
six months. This cousin had been the 
familiar friend of Saniter’s youth. They 








had been on the Foundation at Eton 
together, and afterwards shared rooms 
at King’s, when King’s was entirely 
Etonian. Their tastes were singularly 
similar ; they had been bracketed in the 
first class of the Classical Tripos ; and they 
had both “scored” in the same subjects. 
But no sooner had they left College, and 
separated, than the cousin made a mistake ; 
he married beneath him. How far beneath 
him is of no consequence ; it did not hinder 
his ordination, nor prevent his ultimate 
preferment to a country living; but it did 
alienate him from his family—for ever, 
for the wife died young. Had she lived, 
reconciliation might have come about in 
time ; but, when she died, the first steps to 
reconciliation, on the part of his relatives, 
were no longer possible ; and the Reverend 
Francis Jerome thought of reconciliation no 
more, 

The only relative with whom this poor 
clergyman had not quarrelled, was his 
cousin, George Saniter. To him, therefore, 
he wrote, now that the doctors told him he 
must die. He wrote, with a diffidence so 
great that it seemed like shame, and begged 
a roof, a home, for his only child, who must 
soon be orphaned. And the only child was 
a daughter of seventeen. 

The letter, which was a sufficiently 
touching one, contained near the end some 
sentences which Saniter did not quite like : 

“Take a month to consider it — the 
doctors give me six, And, remember, it 
need not necessarily be for long. She is 
a rather attractive girl ; and no fool, though 
you have only my word for it. You will 
very likely get rid of her before long. 
Well, let it be a good match, if you can. 
The man can judge for himself—as I did— 
but the woman wants guidance, Marry her 
well, George, if you marry her at all—she 
is in your hands !” 

Saniter had a sister who kept house for 
him—the private part of the house. She 
was his opposite at almost every point: 
even-tempered, sour, and cold. He showed 
her the letter and asked her opinion, 
having already made up his mind. Miss 
Saniter threw ice upon the project. 

‘A public school,” she said, “is scarcely 
the asylum fora rather attractive girl of 
seventeen, Since you ask it, that is my 
opinion.” 

But the master was dejected and distrait, 
and only murmured : 

“It isa pitiful thing! 
poor Frank !” 

Miss Saniter repeated her opinion, and 


Poor Frank— 
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again pointed it by observing that it was 
her opinion. 

Her brother regarded her keenly. 

‘“‘T agree with you to a certain extent,” 
he said ; “ but what can I do?” 

“You can refuse,” said Miss Saniter, 
promptly. 

George contradicted her with quick heat : 
he could not refuse. 

“Oh, very well; then that settles it. 
But you asked my opinion, George; and I 
think you can refuse. At the beginning of 
his letter, your cousin admits that he was 
in two minds whether to write to his own 
people or to you. He wrote to you, first ; 
but he might still write to them. He says 
that if he were sure they would be kind 
to her—and of course they would; who 
would not? So, in my opinion—since 
you have asked it—he gives you a very 
distinct loophole for refusal.” 

“Do you wish me to refuse?” George 
almost thundered. 

““My wishes are beside the question,” 
replied Miss Saniter, coldly ; ‘and so, it 
appears, is my opinion. It is easy to see 


that you have made up your mind.” 
Mr. Saniter flung on his cap and his 
gown, and flung himself out of the room 


and into school. At Sefton the masters 
teach their forms in the halls of their own 
boarding houses. Mr. Saniter that morn- 
ing gave the Lower Fifth a pretty hot time 
of it; and Newcomen, who had got his 
remove into the form that term, was put 
on to construe in the hardest passage of 
the Thucydides, failed egregiously, as 
usual, and received an imposition which, 
even between Mr. Saniter and Newcomen, 
was without precedent for unreasonable 
severity. When Mr. Saniter returned to 
the dining-room, in the private part of the 
house, his sister was sitting in passive 
discontent. While he had been heating 
himself to boiling-point in school, she had 
gone on steadily freezing. He returned 
to the charge as though there had been 
no hiatus. . 

‘*Why do you wish me to refuse?” he 
said, abruptly. 

“This is a male community,” replied 
Miss Saniter, sententiously. 

“True ; but not exclusively male ; look 
at yourself. But come, Pauline ; of whom 
are you afraid, masters or boys? As to 
the boys—preposterous! As to the masters, 
those of us who are not married are hardly 
marrying men—do you think so ?” 

No; Miss Saniter certainly did not think 


so, Her brother, who was forty, and had 





iron-grey hair and whiskers, was certainly 
not a marrying man, As for the other 
bachelor masters, well, Miss Saniter had 
been ten years in their midst, and as far 
as her own experience went, they were 
anything but marrying men. But it 
annoyed her to have to answer this 
question, and to recall her own ex- 
perience. 

“Well, then,” pursued the master, “I 
don’t think our sex as a community need 
matter to you or to anybody else. And 
with you to look after her—with you for 
her chaperon——” 

This was too much. Miss Saniter was 
nearer thirty than forty ; and on this point 
at least—even if it was the only one—Miss 
Saniter was not yet altogether invulnerable, 
She rose to her feet with dignity. 

“T wish you would never ask my 
opinion, George!” she exclaimed, “It is 
stultifying to us both; for when you ask 
it you don’t for a moment mean to take it, 
You only want me to agree with you. I 
refuse to discuss this matter with you any 
more, either now or afterwards. Do as 
you like. Let her come by all means,” 

“T intend to,” said the master, warmly, 
as the door shut upon his sister with an 
indignant little bang; and so far from 
taking a month to consider it, he answered 
Francis Jerome’s letter that very day— 
and answered it with an almost womanly 
tenderness and tact, yet in a manly, 
strengthening strain. In short, he wrote 
a letter of which very few of his friends 
would have believed him capable. 

This letter was not answered by Mr. 
Jerome. He had become suddenly worse. 
He was too ill to write. The reply, full of 
gratitude and of grief, that came in the 
course of a few posts, was written by the 
girl herself. She wrote in a style that 
pleased and surprised Mr. Saniter. He 
had no experience of a young girl’s letters; 
but he knew the kind of letter his sister 
wrote, and it did astonish him that this 
girl in the remote country parsonage should 
express herself so correctly, yet so simply. 
And she punctuated her letter most 
scrupulously ; while his sister— and all 
ladies, Saniter had imagined — never 
punctuated at all. And the handwriting 
itself was remarkable ; it had firmness and 
character, and was not wanting in the 
little affectations of the scholar’s hand— 
the Greek e¢, the disjointed lettering, and 
the rest. Of course, it was modelled upon 
her father’s hand ; but it was no slavish 
copy ; it was the better writing of the 
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two. Somehow or other, Saniter got it 
into his head that Jerome had used a 
modest phrase when he described his 
daughter as ‘‘no fool.” 

Before the end of the term, Mr. Saniter 
received more letters written in the same 
attractive hand. In one of them—the last 
one written on white-edged paper — the 
composition suffered from the evident dis- 
trees of the writer. Francis Jerome was 
dead. 

Mr. Saniter obtained a couple of days’ 
leave in order to attend the funeral. On 
his return, he told his sister that all was 
arranged ; Janet Jerome would stay with 
friends in her father’s parish for the next 
few weeks ; but before the commencement 
of the summer term she was to come to 
Sefton with all her little belongings. He 
told his sister this, but little more. Nor 
was Pauline the person to trouble him 
with inquisitive questions, in the cir- 
cumstances. But it did appear, even to her, 
that George’s manner was softened, some- 
what, from the day he returned from the 
funeral. Moreover, the house discovered a 
welcome improvement in his temper, which 
for some weeks had been worse than ever ; 
and so did the Lower Fifth ; and even so 
did his colleagues, the other masters. 
This was, of course, too good to last; but 
while it did last, it was something to be 
thankful for, and—to the boys, at least— 
by no means a small mercy. 

In the last week of the term it seemed 
good to Mr. Saniter to apprise some of the 
leading boys in the house of the addition 
that was about to be made to the household; 
and this the master did genially enough, 
one evening, after prayers, in front of the 
hall fire. He addressed his remarks to 
the captain of the house—a boy with a 
large, intellectual nose, and a singular 
aptitude for the composition of elegiacs and 
iambics, and rather a young boy to be in 
the Upper Sixth. This youth—who was 
widely known as the Dodo—blushed a good 
deal when the master told him that the 
young lady would sit with Miss Saniter at 
the Sixth Form table, at dinner, and would 





expect to be talked to. The master then 
indulged in a mild, scholastic form of 
raillery, at the Dodo’s expense; the Dodo 
was pleased ; there was pleasure on both 
sides; and, in the firelight, the master’s 
handsome face—clean-shaven, but for the 
iron-grey whiskers—glowed with unaccus- 
tomed good-nature, and his keen grey eyes 
twinkled kindly. It seems incredible that 
the casual entry, just then, of a boy whom he 
happened to dislike, should have interfered 
in any way with the genial flow of his spirits, 
Yet it did. Newcomen lounged in, took up 
& newspaper, and sat down to read it, ig- 
noring very quietly and successfully the 
master’s presence, Mr. Saniter’s eyes ceased 
to twinkle ; he talked on, but stiffly; and 
the firelight had no longer the same 
generous effect upon his features. In a 
very few minutes Mr. Saniter left the hall. 

Then Newcomen got up and laid his 
hands solemnly upon the Dodo’s shoulders. 

“What's it all about, Dodo? Saniter 
got a female cousin coming—eh? Is that 
t?” 

That was it, the Dodo said. 

“Well, let’s hope she won’t be like 
Saniter, or Saniter’s sister either, for your 
sake, Dodo my boy. ForI heard him as 
good as asking you to make up to her, 
didn’t 1% And so youshall. You shan’t 
spill the gravy any more when you're 
carving ; you shan’t drink two glasses of 
beer any more — one’s enough for the 
captain of the house, who’s got to carve. 
But you shall be sober and vigilant, and do 
the fair and square thing by Saniter, and 
his sisters, and his cousins——” 

“Shut up, Newcomen, and don’t be an 
ass!” said the Dodo—who had a perfect 
right, being in the Upper Sixth, to say a 
good deal more. 

Whereupon Newcomen fondled his 
moustache, and grinned, and spread himself 
out in front of the hall fire, and seemed the 
beau ideal of handsome, dashing nobility to 
the small boys, who shivered and could not 
get near it. But he left off chaffing the 
Dodo: which was only politic: for the 
Dodo did all Newcomen’s Latin verses. 
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